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prepare the stage for a definite temperance movement. As early as 1789 a partial abstinence society appeared at Litchfield, Connecticut, but a general movement did not get under way until the years preceding the War of 1812, when several temperance societies were organized. In 1812 the Presbyterian General Assembly in Philadelphia appointed a committee to inquire into methods for restricting indulgence. The new crusade was closely allied to the evangelical movement. It also reflected the growing humanitarian sentiment. At the same time many advocates of temperance believed that it would help check the secularism and radicalism associated with the relaxation of orthodox faith and Christian piety.
The Sunday school, which had been established in England to provide elementary secular instruction to children who toiled by day in coal mines or factories, was apparently introduced in America for the same purpose. But it soon became an accepted means for advancing Christian faith and morals among all children.
Early in the nineteenth century missionary societies were organized in the several New England States. These were designed to spread the gospel in the West and Southwest, where indifference to religion was believed to be especially widespread. By 1816 a Board of Home Missions was systematically cultivating the field beyond the Alleghenies. Foreign missions likewise enlisted support. To aid the work of the missionary activities new periodicals were begun, of which the most widely read was The Panoplist and Missionary Magazine. By 1809 it boasted 7000 readers. It was strictly orthodox, as were a number of the other periodt cals that campaigned against deism and skepticism. The missionary movement, like revivalism, relied heavily upon the plain people in villages and on farms, although men of substantial property also contributed.'
The Protestant Counter-Reformation was concerned chiefly with winning people to the Christian faith through evangelical methods, but it did not neglect scholarship and education. Hebrew, which had virtually disappeared from the college curriculum, again had its defenders. Systematic theology, represented by the writings of such men as Samuel Hopkins, Joseph Bellamy, Timothy Dwight, and others, had a surprising vogue. To counteract the religious liberalism of the Unitarian variety which had invaded Harvard, the Andover Theological Seminary was established by orthodox Congregationalists, and before long other de-